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SOME IMPORTANT SOHOOL LEGISLATION. 1921 AND 1922, 

By William R. Hood, 

*Sv€rinH»t in Schawl L^iffi^ration, Bureau ef' IFtfuaiOen. 


■tUndanc^Stnte departments of 

Sfafp^ Ui«Hon~I^4l^ *‘tiperlniondpnt« and rural auperTlaion- 

hom«— TWiK'hpr.* faxes— Secondary education— School btilldlnits— Teachen 

T*ifho®kI^Thr»w'i^i tenurfr=-T™ch»r tralnlBg- 

Moral education ^®®*?**‘*®^^‘* sdioola— Tbyaical welfare of school cbIMren- 


. Within the biennial period here under review, 47 States held 
•• regular meetings of their legislative assemblies and a few extraordi- 
nary se^ions were crflled by governors; The lawmakers of six 
' •‘','«tes-Massachusetts, Rhode; Island, New York, New Jersey, Sodth 
tarohna, and Georgia— meet annually, and those of alb others ex- 
cept Alabama meet biennially. Of'Jhe-latter group, Maryland, Vir- 
giniii. Kentucky. Mississippi, and Ixunsiana .hold sessions in even 
• '.veftr^ and all the rest in odd .years. • Alabama holds quadrenniM 
se>.sions and- will hold its next in 19523. 

• necessity for brevity in this ch;;pter and to the enor- 

moils bulk of .school legislation passed in the two-year period under 
review the method of treatment here must be more or less summary} 
only What appear to be the most important phases of legislation, or 
phases of most interest to school men, can be,Hoticed. In the States 
whose legislative H^mbliiis met in 1921 and 1922. there were passed 
I approximately l,6rtff educational acts of generai application within 
tte respective States where passed. -Manifestly: this number is much 
too large to admit of adequate discu^ion of each act in any treat- 
ment imited to a few printed pages. It has therefore seemqd well 
to make the review here undertaken a brief sfbject study and, by 
means -of a sort of adaptation of the ‘‘case sy^m,” to use tilertain 
outstanding acts as examples of noteworthy legal provisions on the 
sumects treated. 

It must not be understood, howgv«r; that a legislative act reviewed 
or cited in this chapter is in every case thought to be- the very best 
of ite kind. Several considerations have entered into the choice of 
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the enactments here used. Among the more important of these con- 
siderations are, first, that on the whole the act ig appraised as reason- 
ably good legislation; second, that it possesses, relative merits with 
respect both to other enactments of the same State and to legislation , 
passed on otheV subjects in other States: third, that in the light of 
other present-day enactments it geneVnlly represents an advanced 
stage of legislation on the subject with which it deals. 

^ COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Laws requiring attendance at school have two fundamental pur- 
poses: first, to insure the best possible citizenship, jnd second, to 
enforce the educational rights of children. The first of those looks 
to the interest of the State, and the second to the interest of the 
child. The latter would seem to be the newer conception, for it is 
only in recent years that we have developed considerable apprecia- 
tion of the child’s inherent right to go to school Formerly church 
and i^igious interests entered largely into the purpose of such com- 
pulsory education as existed, but this idea is now ovei*shadowcd hy 
the interests of th^ State and the child. These are fimdemcntal, 
and so compulsory educa-tion is now regarded as fundanientaT 

The Ohio act of 1921 is selected for treatment under this head. 
It regulates both school attendance and the employment of minors. • 
Cpmpulsory school age is defined jn this act to mean 6 to 13 'years of 
age, byt a local school board may, for its own district, define such 
age to mean 7 to 18. The parent or other person in charge of a 
child of compulsory agfe who is not employed on an age and school- 
ing certificate must send the child to a public, private, or parochial 
school for the full* term, which can not legally he less than 32 weeks 
in the year. Exemption js allowed in the case* of a child whose 
bodily or mental condition, “ upon satisfactory .showing,” does not 
permit school attendance, and also of one receiving at home instruc- 
tion by a teacher whose qualifications are approved* by 4he local 
superintendent of schools. Where attendance is a school other 
than public, the instruction therein must be equivalent to pubfic- 
school instruction “ for children of like age and advancement,” and 
the hours and terqi of attendance must he equivalent to those of the 
public schools. . . . 

. Although the employment of minors in vacation time is regulated 
by law in many other States, Ohio is now in advance in making 
provision for vacation “ activities ” other than ordinary labor. The 
act authorises boards of education to ** provide or approve, subject 
to the approval of parents, activities for diildren during the summer 
vacation period which will promote their health, their civic and vo- 
cational intellig^oe, their industry, recreation, character, or thrift* 
or several of these,” and the l6cal superintendent is directed to ke^ 
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A child may be i^igned to any suitable school, but when suitable 

^ ntilL ?n « t«hsportation furnished for distances over 

: S n T pupil* *nd over 4 miles in cas?of high' 

. ^cl ^1 pupjls. School "boards must provide high-school f.cU ties 

tion 0,mn?ti “> “««“d or must furnish trans,!!,rta. 

lion. Completion of the work of a fout-vear hiirh ^ \ 

. clnH W „,„iS . r” 

re usal of the superintendent of schools to excuse a pupil from at- 
ton,l,nc-e or to issue -an employment certificate oH 

““‘J-. ""-I .( 

^P*^*®*" provision for a State suner'visor 
rattei.^ance or like official for ^neral State supervision of sfUnd 

such wr “"‘1 "® penalty is-prpvided for a district as 

« ch which fails to enforce the attendance law, as ih Pennsylvania 
heie State funds may be withheld from delinquent distrirts- but 

TZ ’^‘"r r fo^viouuin, ^ 

1 the provisions for local attendance officers wbuld seem to U 

e?en"tuLe city and ^ 

ever> Milage district not a. part of the county school dist^t 

Xve? ® j® °®«er, and one or more assistants may be em-' 

ployed. Likewise every county board of education is reaui^To 
employ at least one. such officer and may employ assistants. The 
powers and duties of attendance officers are prescribed at length and 

niilnd into custody and put in school a child not in 

!ml juvenile court complaint against truants 

Thi“^ reasonably to enforce ^e la#. 

'"’‘*®** “ embodied in the same lerislative 
with t? “®°ul-attendance requirements, is dn^fted iii coi^lation ■ 

of com^tr^“T”“!f' intricate to admit 

of complete analysis here, but in general Ohio now prohibits the 

Ind t^Tmlr^ minors under 16 years of age within Lool houll, 

!»tween the ages of 16 and 18 is pe^ 
imtted only under ^ct.on of the school authorities as evident * 
by various c ^ of employment certificates. A brief descriptten 

and are of th; !^s • *”* ®“P®”"‘«”'Ient of schools 

nrLl" “rT *““* certificate,” issued only on pledge 'or 

proirfise of the pn^tive employer that he will employ the child 
proof that the^^ u over 16 years of age, has tjornpleted^ 
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work of the seventh gmcte in school, and is physically fit to perform 

the labor in wliich it is proposed to employ him. Tliis certilicaie is 
printed on white paper. , . , . 

2. A corlificate marked “Retarded — kdiooling not ^standard/’ 
which may be issued to a, child who, in the opinion of the' proper 
school aiithority, is so below the normal in inent&l development that 
he can not “ with further schooling and due^industrj* pass tlie test 
allowing compMion the work of the seventh gi'ade. A child of 
this class imist be over\^fi and must comply with the provisions of the 
act i-elating to physical fitness. This certificate is printed ‘on yellow 
paper. 

3. A cerlificafe marked “Conditional — schooling not standard,’’ 
which may be issucibto a child over 16 who can not for the time 
being pass the seventh-grade tost, but who “ w’ith fDrtlier schooling 
and due industry ’’ cgn pass it. This certificate is issued only on a 
showing of certain facts such as that fhe child has not had proper 
educational opportiii^ity or that^his sel^•ices are needed for the sup- 
port of 
to part 

ing scl.'ool'or elsewhere. Physical fitness is required here as in other 
cases. The color of this certificate is green. ‘ 

4. A “vacation certihcate,” issued to minors between 14 and 18 
years of ace for employment during the vacation period in occupa- 
tions lawfid for such minors. Requirements as to age, physical • 
fitness, ajid promise of prospective employer apply here, but the 
certificate is issued without regard to the amount of schooling com- 
pleted. This certificate is printed on blue or blue-tinted paper. 

5. A “special age and schooling certificate,” issued to minors over 
14 years of age"' and peqnitting employment in lawful occupations 
during hours w’hen- school is nqt in session, other than the summer 
vacation, or permitting part-time employment where the minor is 
engaged in alternate work and study in^ooperative courses approved 
by the State board of vocational education. This certificate is is.sued 

' w’ithout regard to completion of the seventh grade, but physical fit- 
ness for the occupation is required. The cok. uf the paper used is 
light broi^n. 

6. A “limited certificate.” Any 'one of the first four classes of 
certificates above mentioned may be “limited” and all “special” 
certificates must he. ' A limited certificate is issued to a minor whose 
physician’s certificate shows him physically fit only for certain occu- 
pations, and the employment certificate, whatever may be its class, 
must conform to the physician’s statement of occupations for which 
the minor is physically fit The certificate here describeii is in 
reality not of a separate class, but represents a limitation of any one 
of Uie other classes. 



dependent relatives; and on Rendition that he will, in addition 
-time daV’School attendance, pursue app-oved studies in even- 
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7. An “overa^ certificate” may to issued to a minor prowd to 
be over 18 years of ape but who may reasonably be supposed to be 
under that a^e. 


8. An “ ape and preemployinent coni'” may l>e issued to n Iniy over 
10 who was lawfully employed' l>ef ore the passape of this act, and ’ 
sui h a Imy is excused from furtlrer attendance except at part-time • 

' st'liool. 

Ohio's continu^ion-school provisions are also incliuled in the 
same lepisktive art with the attendance law. I^-al Imards of edu- 
cation are rutliorized to establish and maintain part-time schools 
or cla.sses. aiVl .where these are niaintained nyffilrs holdinp employ- 
ment cvrtilicates must attend^so lonp as they ore requirod to haye '' 
•wtiHcatea. It is provided, however, that the local superinten.lent 
may excuse any minor from attendance on satisfaclriry showinp 
•. that the latter has already completed the work piven iii/the part^\- 
time school, and four-year hiph-school pra»liiaU-s are exempt from, 
all attendance re»|Ulrements. Tlie amount of attemlaiice required 
* IS not less than four nor more than eight hours a wetk for the full 
lerm of the school. Where establislied. part-time classes must be 
held between 7 a. m. and C p. m. -only on days other than holidays 
and .Sundays^ but on 8'aturdays they must be held between 7 a. m. 
and l‘J III. t'la^s may lie pres ided by enijiloyers. private 'and 
parochial scliool authorities, or philanthropic, armies, and when 
approved by tlie State superintendent of public instruction attend- 
ance thereat is accepted in lieu of public continuation-school work. 
Attendance at part-time classes is not requireil of holders of “ vaca- 
tion or “special ” certificates, end genenilly all niinore are exempt 
after passing the ape of 18. - • ' ’ 

Some other noteworthy features of th'e Ohio attendance law are 
or teacliers in both public anil private schools shall 
repost to the district clerk attendance in their respective* 'Schools 
and classes, that proceedings in juvenile court be instituted against 
parents and children violating the law, that provision lie made by 
local school boards for indigent children, and that an annual enu- 
meration be made of all" children between 6 and 18 years of age. 

The .Ohio law represents the most advanced stage of cqmpulsory- 
- attendance legislation in 'this country. It contemplates school at- ’ 
tendance and prohibits child labor within the school term or school 
hours for all children under 16 years of age; it fixes, for the'normal 
or averag^child, educational qualifications equivalent to completion , 
of the seventh .^ade before regular employment can be entered be- 
tween the -ages 16 and 18, and between these ages attendance upon ‘ 

part-time classes is requited without regard to completion of the 
seventh grade; it raises the hand of compulsion altogether only when 
^the age of 18 is reached or the work of a four-year high school 
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completed. A dozen years ago, in oonn^on with the movement for 
“industrial education,^ much was said of the ‘'gap^V^*^ child's 
•life between the ages of 14 and 16. within which period the attend- 
ance law did not apply and the child was yet too y6ung to be ac- 
*^cepted- as an apprentice. Under such laws as that- of Ohio there is 
now no such gap^ the child is in school. 

STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDITATION. 

y 

All States, except Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, Ohio, and South 
Dakota, now have general State boards vested with a greater or less 
degree of administrative control over their system^ of public educa-, 
tion ; and of the six States named, each has a board for one or more 
special ptfrposes, such as the administration of/vocational twining. 
Every State has a chief State school officer who is 'called in most 
cases “superintendent of pubKc instniction,” but the title “commis- 
sioner of education is used in several cases and shows some tendency 
to displace otherHitles for this'office. The tr®nd in present-day legis- 
lation is toward more definitely centralizing administrative authority 
i^nd fixing responsibility in the State board of education, or like body; 
and the State superintendent tends to become, as many authorities 
urge that he should be, a professional expert functioning as chief 
.executive officer of the board. 

A California act of 1921 (ch. 605) exemplifies this tendency. It 
creates a “department of the government of tlie State of California 
to be Imown as the department of education,” and directs that this 
department be conducted under the control of an “executive officer 
to be known as director of education.” The State superintendent 
of public instruction is, ex officio, the director. The act, however, 
makes no attempt otherwise to change the title of the State superin- 
terident or to provide for his appointment by the governor or the 
State board of education. Article IX, section 2, of the California 
constitution directs that a sujierintendent of public instruction be 
elected by the qualified voters at each gubernatorial- election, and any 
attempt in a statute to change the manner of„ choosing 'this officer 
would doubtless be unconstitutional. 

The work of fhe department is divided into two divisions, namely, 
(1) a division of textbooks, certification, and trust funds, in charge 
of the State board of education, which is continued with powers and 
functions as under the older law and with certain additional func- 
tions in respect to teachers’ colleges and special schools; (2) a di- 
vision of normal and special, schools, in charge of the director of 
education, biit under the general oversight of the State boardr Cali- 
fomia publishes the textbooks used in its public schools, and this 
q^stem of textbook supply is left under the control of the State board 
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of wluoation. as is alro the system of certificating- teachers. Trust 
funds mention^ in the act include the teachers’ tttireniem fun.l. 
the btate ^ard of education also retains the administration of funds 
accniinp for vot-ational education and for the reliabilitation of per- 
sons (iissbled in industry. * * 

For the conduct of State , teachers’ coll.epes and certain other State 
mstituuons the Sute superintendent a.s director of education is 
giv^n sonievrhat more direct admini.sfrative control. It is provided 
that the division of normal and special schools shall' perform the 
funcUoiis conferred by older law on the boards oftnistecs of the wv 

r' Polytechnic School; and 
the state School for the Deaf and the Blind, which boards are abol- 
ishod by this act, and that this division be in charge of the director 
of education “for the purposes of administration.” The presidents 
or principals of these institutions are, under the act, appointed .by 
the diiector with the approval of the State K.ard, and other’ in- 
structors and employee are stmilarly appointed, but on nomination 
of the rMpective president^ or principals. The Stati board is in- 
verted with the powers formerly vested in the tnistees of teachers’ 
colleges in so far as they relate to the enactment of rules' and regula- 
tions and the revocation of diplomas. The department of education 
suc.'Mds to •• all the duties, powers, purposes, responsibilitiee, and 
jurisdiction of the State board of education am! the respective 
boards of the teachers’ Alleges, the polytechnic instiuite< and the- 
school for the deaf and the blind. 

The California act presents several phases of interest. First it 
creates ifi the State government a “ department of education '’ with 
legal esistcm-e as such and on equal footing with other State depaft- 
niems, such as “lal»r and industrial relations,”- “agriculture,” and 

id’,, "o created by acta of the legislature of 

1^.1. Secondly, it makes the superintendent of public instruction the 
chief “caecutive officer of the department of education. Thirdly it 
abolishes the boards of trustees of cerUin State educational institu- 
tions, including the scliools for training teachers, and vests their 
powers and functions in a State department, Fourthly, it displays a 
more definite fixing of responsibility, 

COUNTY BOARDS 0^ ETbUCATION. 

Five Stales in 1921 or 1922 included county-school orga'nization 
emong the subjects on which their legislatures took action. Ohio 
Md Jventucky reorganized their county boards and otherwis»,re. 
vi^ their existing “county unit” laws, and Arizona^ included m its-" 
tepslation a bill providing for county administration in counties 
awepted by vote of the people, but the enacting clause wiw 
omitted from this biU as signed by the governor. The Oregon Leeis- 
^ 28807*— 28 2 a > 
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Uture also passei! a local option” coiinty-unit act Miafiouri is the ' 
'fifth Slate io this pToup; its legislature passed an initial law on. 
the subject. 

The Missouri act places the rural schools of the State under 
county-unit or;:imi7.ati<>n. It creates in each county a^county iHiard 
of eilucntion of siA n)einl)ers elected by the |>e<^ple; t wo of thesi* are 
to bt' eliM'tcil annually for terms of thnn* years. Tlic |Hiwer>! of thif 
hioard an» to ap|>oint a ctumty sujH'rintenilent of sclumls afitl. on 
his noiniruition« to ap]>oint a^istants« supervisors, ami attendance 
officers; to I'ontract with teasers after theif selection from eliphle 
lists by lo<vil district.l>onrds; to exercise administrative control' over 
6ch<K)l pro|H»rty within the county school district: to change the 
bo uruiaxy* lines of Ifx'al districts and to combine such districts for 
either elementary or hiph-school pur|M)ses: to maintain high s<'hcM»ls 
or otherwise provide for high-scluxd instruction ami pay traus- 
p<iiiation charges; to prepare amt publish an annual budget; to 
have control of the annual tax levy of 4<1 <vnts on (he $1(X> in 
the i'o»nty district, which levy may l>e increased* hy the voters: 

^ to l>orrow money ami Issue, Ixmds; on recommendation of the suj^er 
intendeivt. to make rules for the district schools: to furnish neede<l 
supplies anti school libraries: to »dect textbooks: to discharge exist 
ing imlehtetliicss of local thstricts. All existing sflirn^I districts 
which maintain high stdiords of the first class are exoiuptefl from 
the prc»visions of this act and am thus made inde|>en<lont districts 
It is provided in the* act that after July I, 19*22. the title to ill 
W'honl j5ro|>erty in the cotuity district shall vest in the county l>oard 
of edu<*atinn. except that piiblic-si’luMil lanrls gnmtt'd by the 
National* Chnernment and funds <lericed T^iorofrom remain the 
pni|>erty of the tlistrirl or t<»wnship us under the older law. Pn> 
vision is made for the transfer of an independent di.strict. on i\s 
retjuest. to the county district, and for the transfer of adbcal to in 
independent <)i.strict. IJocal districts and di.strict U)ards retain ill 
privileges and po\Vers vesteM in them under older laws, except such 
as are specifu'ully conferied by this act on county l>oar(ls and county 
dlstrictK ' 

In Missouri the distrUi system has taken deej) root, having been 
planted there long ago, and many people of the State will pi» 
very reructantly from the <listrirt to the county unit <»f local control- 
Thiii^tenaoity of the <listric( system has, in fact, l)een evidenced in 
the case of the* act here outlined, for soon after its passage'a refer- 
endum petition was Tcirculatod, the necessary number of signatitm 
was obtained, and the act is accordingly 
ing at the election in November, 1922.* 

• This act was rajected bf tbe peopla Nqt. 7. 1821. 


referred to the people vot- 

J 
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. In.|p|>oii.lenI wlrt>ol districts ifi Missouri are loft iiidoiH-n.iont on 
the liVal as well as on tho adininistralivo side* .< >tlu;r\visi> ox- 
the county as a whol,. is not a “unit " for sllns.l |iuriK>so.s, 
odlier adniinistrative or tisi'al: for tho independent tlistrict, within 
its own cj.riM.rate limits, oolleets and nUains its own taxes, and the 
oninty di.'triet diK's liki'wisi-, I hits the e<|(inli/.iiif; value of the 
.oimty milt, which is iir^'ed hy adjuK utes of tlri*; unit as iPiie of its 
chief talmv, ;s oot so 111811(0.1 i(i Mi-»s<.uri as in .si.me other States. 
MUsoiiri, ill exempt in;; ilistri. ls niaintaiiiln^r hio|i scIi.m,|> ‘..f the 
lust . lass, pidlmhly exeiiipt.s all ..f its cities aiuf many <if its t..wns 
fr .1111 the re.|nirvnient that thin- contrihnte to the siip|V.rt of all the 
•sh.M'ls within tho county. 

tOl .NTY .St'PKRINTEMlKNTS AND RURAL .SI PERVLSION. 

This is a siibjoct on which lliero is much legislation; so much, in 
fact, that a.ltspiato treatment is iinpassihle in hiief space. Chaptor 
• IsV of'the Maryland I-aws of ii s»«le.'ted for .review here.' It 
(II aimn.ls the .’state's law p«ivorning the lertili.-ation of teii.hers, 
I>rinci)ials. and supervisors; (•.') provido salary' incroAsos for all 
tea.hcis e.x.ept those h.ihling thir.l pra.le an. I pNjvisional socond- 
pra.le .'ei-tili.-ates. the larger increases hoing ' Hllowe.l the U>ttor- 
traiiie.l; (:i) nrisesthe salaries of . ounty suiH'riincn.lents, these lieiiig 
h.isi*.l .in <iualiticjitions.. niiniher of teachers in the county, and ex- 
[leneii.c as .siiperintemlcnt ; (1) provi.les f.»r a.l.liti.mal. supervisory 
«»is(atits to the snperinten.lent : increa.-es*hy 50 |>er cent the 

>Ute ai.l to high sch.iols; (G) raises from MO to ICO ilnys the re-' 
qnire.l teitii for cohued .schools: and (7) estahlishes an "e.pialixa-' 
ti.m fiiinl t.i ai.l K> of the less wealthy counties which are not aide 
with a <a.\ .if (i.i mills th niiaU the .'state's re(|iiir(*mpnts. • ' 

From an a.Iministrative point <if view the most noteworthy of. 
the^pnivisions art* those relilting to the cuuity superintendent and 
his^rps of su^rvisory assistants. It is here that .Maryland has 
Uken ileei.lcdly advanced gnuin.l. In this .>state a county suiH-rin- 
tendent niiiM,^)ld a “certificate in lulministration and supervision,’’ 
winch is granh^tl only to a |ier.son who is a graduate of a standard 
college or iiniversit.v or liAiy ei)uivalent “scholastic preparation." has 
ronipjetod one year of graduate work in, e.lueation lit a recogniaid 
aniversity, or has equivalent advanced crediu, and has had at least 
two years' ex|>«rience us a teacher, -i'he act provides^ hqwlever, that ^ 
the incumbents may continue to hold the office and may be reap- » 
pointed hy county ^ards of education.' ' 

B. Cook, w* Sokool mS goot^. 
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The following is the schedule of salaries^-provided m the act for 
these officers: . 

Counlv sup^ntendmti' salaries. 

1 


Number of teafh€rs Ln the county. 

Veers of service^ selorics. 

lto4yoers. 

5 to 7 years. 

8or mora 
years. 

FiiWAr thiui 150 

92^500-2.940 

2.940 

3.540 


* 

150 to 199 

$3,240 

3.340 

- $3, 540 
4,140 

200 Of mope...... 




Two-thirds of the salary of each superintendent is under this 
act paid out of the general State school fund, but the State will not 
share in the payment of any salary in excess of $2,940 unless the 
superintendent has met the full requirements for the certificate in 
administration and supervision, nor will tl\e State share in the pay- 
ment of any amount which the county board of . education may 
allow in excess of the schedule. 

From this salary schedule and the qualifications requi/*ed, it seems 
. clear that Maryland aims to put at the head of its systtem of school 
supervisioifin each county a professionally trained and expert super- 
intendent. The plan of employment of assistants in the system 
would seem equally meritorious. The act provides that in each county 
employing fewer than 80 teachers in the white elementary schools 
one “supervising teacher or helping teacher” shall be employed; in 
a county with 80 or more but fewer than 120 teachers, two such super- 
visory, assistants must be employed; for 120 but not more than 160 
teachers, three such assistants; more than IGO teachers, one such 
, 'assistant for each additional 50 teachers or major fraction of 50. 
Both supervising and helping teachers must be holders of “certifi- 
cates in supervision,” which are granted to persons who are graduates 
of standard colleges or universities or have equivalent prepara- 
tion and who have had at least four years of teaching experience in 
elementary schools. For a'“helping teacher,” however, a certificate 
.of this class may be granted on academic and profe^ional work one 
yelir less in grade. * 

The salary of a supervising teacher must be not less than $2,040; 
if he or she has served in such position in the State four years, $2,340 
is the minimum; if in such position seven years or more, not lea 
than $2,640 must be paid. With- the approval of the State super- 
intendent, county boards of education may em^py helping teachen 
at an annual salary $600 less than that paid supervising teachers, 
but under all other conditions prescribed for the latter. The sd 
- directs that the Stato pay two-thirds of the salaries of all 8ape^ 
yisoiy assistants. County boards of education may employ supe^ 
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vising teachers or helping teachers in addition to those provided for 
in the act, but the State will not share in the payment of these 
additional employ^. 

. STATE TAXATION FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

The States usually make their contributions to .the support of the 
schools either through appropriations from gene'ra'l State funds or 
byuioans of tax rates specifically for the schools; and these rates 
in turn fall into two general classes— those expressed in mills on 
the dollar or cents on the hundred dollars and those e.xpressed in an 
amount per child of school age or per pupil in attendance. Four 
States— California, Washington, Utah, and Arizona— have in re- 
cent years increased their State contribution to the schools by fixing 
amounts which the States as such will pay per child or per pupil. 
An act of the Arizona I^islature of 1921 will illustrate. ‘ 

The Arizona act provides for the annual levy of “a sufficient fax 
to raise a sum which shall not be leas thap $25 per capita on all 
children in average daily attendance in the common and high schools 
of the Stale, as shown by the records of the State superintendent 
of public instruction for the preceding year,” This provision dis- 
places a section of the revi^d statutes which provided for a levy 
sufficient to raise the sum of $760,000 annually. Since the average 
.litendance in the public schools of the State was 46,420 ifi 1920, 
and a considerable increase of attendance was then shown, it seems 
safe to assume that the State distributive school fund is by this time 
approximately $1,250,000 — an incfease of 66 per cent over the amount 
provided in the' older law. An advantage of this kind of tax rate 
IS that it is based on the needs of the schools and grows in amount 
as the schools grow,, whereas a tax , expressed in mills is based on 
assessed valuation, which bears little relation to school needs and 
may grow or diminish without regard to increased or diminished 
school attendance. 


LOCAL SCHOOL TAXES. 

A State, in which there has been considerable effort in recent years 
to establish a sound system of school support is Texas. Already 
a relatively generous contributor to the schools within its borders, 
that State as such appreciably increased both its taxes (3J mills now 
being allowed) and its appropriktions, until in 1920 these, added to 
an income of $4,384,009 from permanent school funds and lands 
brought its contribution to schodl support up to 64 per cent of the 
total public-school income within the State. The increase of local 
taxation was somewhat mori laggard, owing to the failure of some 
•Mly efforts m tiiis direction. In 1916 a constitutional 
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was proposed which was intended to aitthorize any county to levy’ 
a county school tax not exceeding 50 cents oli the hundred ilullars 
and any district to levy not exceeding $1 on the hundred. This 
amendment, however, was defeated by a small majority at the 
Noveml>er election. 1016, and the county was thus left without any 
authority to tax itself for school purposes, while the common school 
district could levy only the 50 cents permitted under the older con- 
stitutional provision, thouidvth^ independent city district could levy 
as. much as $1 on the hundred.. This condition with respect to lo<nil 
taxation remained the same until 1919, when the advocates of an 
increase proposed another change. „ This time the provision for a 
county tax was omitted from the amendment, and the single propo- 
sition to authorize the common-school district to levy as higlrli rate 
as the independent district was submitted to the people. This 
amendment was ratified at the November election, 1920, and became 
a part of tlie State constitution. 

By act of March 5, 19*21, the legislature “ put into effect amended 
section 3 of article 7 of the constitution, relating to independent and 
common-school district.s'’ and the latter districts, as well as the 
former, may now levy as much as 10 mills on the dollar for the 
support of their schools. The county remains without power to 
tax itstdf for school |)urpo.se.s, hut th^ advocates a county-school 
tax doubtless find a measure of compensation in the fact that rela- 
tively large contribution is made to’ the schools "from the .State 
treasury. 

EXTENSION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

There is a w*iile diversity in plans of providing high-school oduca- . 
tion in this/*ountr|^ The more important of these i)lans may l>e 
•indicated by naming the several units used or e.speeially oi*ganized 
for higli-scliool purposes. These are (1) city and town school dis- 
tricts, which maintain their own schools of secondary grade, as in 
practically all States; (2) townships, as in Pennsylvania and Inch* 
ana; (3) high-sehool districts organized without neces.sarily follow- 
ing township or common-school districiahoundary lines, as in Illinois 
ami Wyoming; (4) “union high-school districts” whose boundaries 
follow the boundary lines' of constituent common-school districts, 
as in California and •Colorado; (.5) counties where only one county 
high school is maintained by each -county, as in Alab^a and some 
parts of Kansas; (6) counties where several county’ high schools 
may be maintained by each county, ns m North Carolina and Ten- 
liessee; and (7) consolidated elementary-schoOl districts which may 
superimpose one or more high-school grades, us in Miun'esota add 
Mississippi. 
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An Indiana act of 1921 require the estahlishment and mniiftenance 
' of township high schools under certain specified conditions. Any 
township having an assessed valuation of $600,000 or moif, and 
haling resident flierein eight or more graduates of the elementary 
schools in each of the two preceding years, must establish a school 
of secondary grade, unless such a school is maintained within 3 
miles of the limits of the township.- In anv township having an 
asses.scd valuation of $1,250,000 br mord, a. high school or joint high 
and elementary school n\pst be established on petition of one-third 
of the resident persons in cliarge of cliildren of .schoid age, notwith- 
standing there may be a high school within 3 miles of. the boundary ' 
lines of the township and without regard to the number of graduates 
of the elementary schools. Indiana had in 1920 i popllation which 
averaged 81.3 per square mile of the State as a whole. Since the 
lonnship in that State is approximately 36 square miles in area, it 
-should leml itself admirably to the purpose of ilioviding high schools 
foi; rural, communities. The general “use of the township for this T 
purjM)>e, however, should have no claim to superiority over that of 
the cminty tvhere an adequate number of high schools in each county 
IS provi.led for in the law ami* where these schools are proiierly 
placed. . 

^ RTATK AID TO 8KCUXDAKV SCHOOLS. 

Special State aid* to schools of secondary grmle is now alino.st 
univer.sal in this country. Methods of distributing thi.s aid vary in 
the differcht States, but. those of most" frequent occurrence c.xhibit 
one or more of the following bases' for di.strihution : (1) XiinilH-r 
8f high schools maintained, distinction generally being made lietween 
different classes, or grades of such schools; (2) numlier of teachers 
employcfl t<> f.nve .secondary instructibn; (3) amount of tuition fees 
paid by districts not maintaining high. schools of tlu*ir own; and 
(4) niimiKT ()f high-scliool pupils in attendance The attendance 
basis appears in several acts ‘of recent' legislatures. A Rhode Island 
net of 1921 is noteworthy. It piyivi.les that any town maintaining 
a high school approved ,by the rttate Iward of education shall be 
cntitleil to receive, for the first 25 piqiils in average attendance, $35 
for each such pupil, and for the second 25 in attendance, $25 per 
piqiil. The town so aided must admit pupils from otller town's • 

“to the e.\tent of the capacity of its high school,” at a rate of ttii. " 
tion not to e.xceed the average cost per capita for maintenance." 

A town not maintaining i/istruction of secondary grade must provide ' 
for the free attemlance df its children at some high school or academy 
•pproved by the State board and shall be entitled to State aid for 
I each pupil “ upon_ the same basis and to the same extent rs if it ’ . 
i&aintained a high school by itself.^ " 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Two phases of recent legislation relating to the school plant are 
worthy of note here: First, the provisions made for more and better 
buildings generally^ and, second, better regulation of schoolhouse • 
construction by means of the requirement that plans arid specifica- 
tions have the approval of the State departiqent of education. Even( 
before our entry into the Wprld War there was lack of adequate 
school-building accommodations in the country; and with the almost 
total stoppage of construction during the war there was by the year 
1920 a widely felt want. This condition was aggravated by two 
serious difficulties in the way of resumption of construction, namely, 
the high cost of materials and labor and the failure of'many bond 
issues to attract buyers. A very common way of meeting these dif- 
ficulties was simply to subhiit to the payment of the high costs and 
to make l>ond issues more attractive as investments by means of 
legislation authorizing higher interest rates and the like. 

North Carolina, however, chose a different plan of financing its 
needed buildings. By act of March 7, 1021, its legislature provided 
for a State bond issue of not over $5,000,000 for the purpose of 
establishing in the State treasury a “ special building fund ” to be 
loaned to county boards of education for the erec;tion of schoolhouses. 

It w,as provided in the act that no loan be made for a building of 
less than five rooms and that plans for buildings have the approval 
of the State ‘superintendent of public instruction. Thus the neces- 
sity of throwing local school bonds on 'the market and possibly having 
them go without buyers was obviated. In this connection it may^ 
be pointed out that Texas and a few other States use moneys of their 
permanent school funds to buy locAj^onds. This plan undoubtedly 
opeVates to stabilize the issue and sale of these bonds and in the 
same transaction provides safe investment for the permanent school 
fund. 

A note wort liy act relating to the appro4ral of schoolhouse plans 
was that of the Maine Legislature, approved by the governor March < 
17, 1921. This is an amendment of an older law, and the law-^s 
amended provides that plans for a new school building or for re- 
construction costing $500 or more must have the approval of the 
State superintendent of schools. When the building is* ready for 
occupancy the committee in charge of construction must report to 
the State superintendent such facta as will show whether the plans 
previously approved have been carried out. He may in his discre- 
tion have the building in^cted aifd, where changes are requir^, 
order them to be made. (U failure of the committee to make the 
required changes. State schfcl funds may be witliheld from th^iown 
electing the building. MaX)- of the States now provide by law for 
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of schoolhouse plans by State departments, particularly 

1 schools, and the Maine la% is representative Jf 

the better class of these legal provisions. f«Presentative f,t 

' if 

TEACHERS’ HOMEa *_ ^ ^ 

>«srs'^Mk the teachers’ cottage,- or home, found little 
p . tn school laws, but more' recently this if a subject of Temsla- 

aates now have laws specificaUy pemitting sch'ool boards or other 

tcTaL?;;?" and mab- 

(cnance of homes for the t^her or teachers employed in the district 

JnM ^rtombSd'* iJr authorization in tite law 

woxua seem to embody this permission. Tliere were in fba 

year 1921-22 more than 3,000 naidences or other suitable buiS?^ 

rental by .bool districts and occup" dTpubS^^^ 

Orfe of the n^ost recent enactments on this subject was that of ■ 
w ersey, approved by the governor MaYch 11 1922 This act 
cmimwers the ^ard of education of a consolidated district “ to pur- 
■h«ta. erect, or lease, and to furnish a residence or resLc^s for 
res^in district, and to operate and maintL such 

ter ioh providing both board and lodging, oiLither 

ju h bo^- ^ r ‘ P'^y'nent as fay be fif ed b5 

/6ucl. board of ^^ucatton, and to borrow money therefor with or witli^ 

eithr^to^owrat ** observed, permits the §diool board 

> Lr ti # •*onie entirely or to provide lodging only leav 

' ' York ‘****'‘ I-egislfture of New 

provided for teachers’ homes at its session of 1922. 

TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

u, JIIm '?? «» <i>“ within 

w;.£S rs. . 

eudent, however. A constant subject of legislation in thio’n i7 ' 

tificate to a graduate of the normal or collegiate deD^rempi e?,. 
btate univoisity or the State College for wLen if her sh^hiT 

examination ; t„eS 

average of 85 per cent or more and an averam in n« «.i 
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tion or has Uught 24 months in the public schools. A graduate of 
any chartered college or university in the J^tate may be similarly 
certificated if the institution to be thus accredited submits to inspection 
and the regulations of the State board of education a'iul maintains 
standards equivalent to those of the university and the college h>r 
women. 

The otlier' Florida act provides for accrediting in that Stale a 
teachers certificate issued in another State. This act provides that 
the certificate filed for acceptance must be equivalent to a Florida 
first-grade or a State certificate and must represent certain prest‘ril>ed 
educational qualifications and otherwise meet the approval of fhe 
State sui)erintendent of public instruction. This act of the Florida 
Legislature e.xemplifies legislation of which there has lam a con- 
siderable body in recent years. The advantages of such a law are 
obvious. , 

^ TEACHERS* SALARIES. 

A Pennsylvania" act of Uh^^resents S(*veral of the l>etter phases 
of “ ininiimiin salary laws.” The purpose in such a law should l>e 
not merely to piwent the stingy school board or distVi<*t from hiring 
a teacher at less than a decent living wage; the law should do this 
and* more. It should recognize differences in academic and profes- 
sional preparation and promote the eni^hiyment of the InUter quali- 
fied teachers: it should make equifahle allowance for variation of 
the cost of living, as, for example, iM^tween urban and rural coifi- 
munitics: it should promote longer tenure; and. linally, it should 
provide for State aid in paying the minimum salaries required to be 
paid. Some of the earlier salary laws succeeded only iu making the 
district pay a certain minimum, which often operated as a maximum, 
and where salaries were stipulated according to grade of certificate 
held, the demand for the low-grade teacher was in some cases in- 
creased, while the teacher of higher quality was inclined conespond- 
ingly to leave t he' profession or to go elsewhere’' to teach. 

All schcK)l districts of Pennsylvania are classified as first, second, 
third, or fourth clas.s, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh being districts 
of the first class, and gradation downward to the fourth is made 
according to iiopulation. The act here considered provided salary 
scliedules for each class of district. The scdiedules for elementary 
teachers and for elementary principals devoting less than one-half 
their time to supervision and administration are given below. 

Salaries of elementarp teachers. 


CluMOldatricU. 

MinfSnuiii. 1 
. 1 

1 Anoiial 
1 Increment. 

Number of 
Incrementj. 

Diitrtct ri**i 

tl.200 

1,000 

1|000I 

f 100 

. 1100 

* 100 

100 

1 

1 

4 

TMatrlnt /if MMMfl rlua . * ...... 

flf thifd 

fmi94h Mmam * « 


1 



itmmesuiL 
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rt will be observed that these schedules provide somewhat higher 
Mlanes for teachers in the larger centers of population, and that the 
ihitial or basic salary is increased by a 'minimum annual increment 
for a prescribed number of years of teaching service. Similar sclmd- 
ules are prescr bed for high-school teachers, principals, supervisore, 
and Other members of the teaching and supervisinp staffs. The pre- 
scribed Mlaries and increments are intended as minima, local schwil 
authorities being pemittyd to allow higher pay. and where e.xisUng 
sthedules provide salaries equal to or in excess of those brovided bv 
tins act, these schedules may remain in force. T:he annual incre- 
ments are apjdicable only where the “beneficiary” remains in the 
service of the same school district; when a teacher enters the service 
of a district other than where previously employed, the iwint of 
sarting in the schedule must.be as agreed upon with 'the proper 
aiitlKMities of the district becoming the new employer. Thus She 
act tends to bring about longer tenure of the same teaching position 

01 in the same employing district. 

U-ith re.s,u.,t to qualifications required of lieneficiaries the act 
provides that only where the qualifications requireil for the certifi- 
cate held include not less than graduation from a Stale normal 
school or equivalent training, or where the certificate is a permanent 
iceiise to teach in the public schools, is the lejicher entitled to the 
•ciiehts of the salary schedule. Teachers not entitled to these bene^ 
fits must he paid at least $75 per moiilli. or. in the case of the holder ' 
of a_ “professional certificate,” $85 i>er month. After September 1 . 
15)2., all [lersoiis receiving public-school teachers' certificate.s except 
emergimcy certificates, must have the qualifications required by this 
act, of beneficiaries of the salary schedules. Thus one of the effects 
of the act will be to raise the standard of teachers’ qualifications 
Of the minimum salaries pres<Tibed for the teaching and super- 
VIS 017 rtaffs except those of part-time and night-school teachers, 
he Mate IS to pay districts which comply with the law as foUows- ' 
Districts of the first class, s>5 per cent; districts of the second and 
third classes, 35 per rent; fourth class, 50 per cent. Where' a 
teacher is le^rally paid less than the salary prescribed in the act a 
corresponding jier cent of the salary is to be paid by the State 
Dy means of these provisions for State aid the State of Pennsyl- 
vania will become, as the funefe provided for in the act are made 
available by taxation Or appropriation, a more generous contributbr 
to the support of schools within its limits, and thus equality of edu- 
cational opportunity will be promoted. 

TEACHERS’ TENURE. 

“Teachers’ tenure laws,” which are now, among the statutes of 
several States, present some difficulty of proper enactment and ap- 
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plicttion. . It is certainly not desirable to give the ineflUcient or 
r immoral teacher such strength of tenure that he can not by reason- 
able means be separated from the service^ and, dn the other hand, 
it would seem no more tha^ just to give the efficient teacher, after 
a proper period of probation, such tenure as will relieve him of 
having to stand annually for reelection. There is, somewhere be- 
tw^n hard and fast tenure and annual election, a desired mear; 
and recently enacted laws would seem to be trying to reach this by 
placing on the school boards aft^r the probationary jwriod is past, 
the burden of showing cause why any teacher should be dismissed 
or -reduced, 

A. Colorado act of UhJl, which applies to the city school di^icts of 
Denver, Colorado- Springs, and Pueblo, exemplifies present-day 
legislation on this subject. * The first section of this act is brief and 
may be quoted in full : • 

Section 1, Any tcaclier who has heretofore been or shall hereafter be em- 
ployed as ‘a regularly eleiiet] teacher for three consecutive school years in any 
flTBt-claaa school tilturict having 20.000 or more Inhabitants, and sliaU be re- 
elected after the passage of this act, shall, without further eleetTuu. have stable 
and continuous tenure of hIs or her iM)siti(m during efficiency and good behavior. 

Section 2 of the act relates to the method of dismissal of a de- 
linquent teacher. It provides that no teacher after probation shall be 
dismissed or reduced in salary (except in case of reduction of 50 per 
cent or more of ^11 teachers), unless charges are preferred in writing 
and the accused is given opportunity after at least 30 days’ notice to 
be heard in person and by attorney if he wishes. It is provided, how- 
ever, that whenever dismissal is i*ecominended by the superintendent 
of schools and by the principal or supervisor having immediate 
supervision of the teacher, it may be effected without a hearing by 
vote of at least two*tHirds of the entire membership of the school 
board. But in such a case a statement iji writing of the cause.of the 
board’s action must be furnished the accused, and a copy preserved 
in the records of the district. Evidence given at hearings must be 
under oath or affirmation, which may be administered by the presi- 
dent of the board. 

TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. 

Two States in 1921 ^ased acts which are typical of the outstand- 
ing features of current enactments under this head. The Minnesota 
Legislature changed the names' of “ six educational institutions here- 
tofore\ designated as State normal schools ” to State teachers’ cob 
leges,” and the normal-school board was accordingly changed to State 
teachers’ college board. The six * institutions thus redesignated are 
located at Winona, Mankato, St Cloud, Duluth, Moorhead, and 
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Bemidji. The board » anthoriMd to award appropriate degrees to 
^r»ns who complete the prescribed,four-year couwe. Several other 
. Utes have ip very recent years designated as “teachers’ college*" 
all or one or more of their SUte institutions for training teachers. 

. % act of 1919, West Virginia provided for normal training 
course in public higK schools and granted State.aid of S400 to each 
w^iool art>roved for the purpose by the State Wiard of education.' 
1 Ins aid was to be in addition to sums aflowed for classified high- 
iiLstruction, and was granted to not exceeding 10 schools in 
the State. Chapter 15 of the acts of 1921 hmends the older law by 
allowing aid to the amount of $1,000 in lieu of the $400 and increase 
to 20 the niinilx'r of schools that may be so aided. It is provided in 
the act that no training school located in a county in which there is 
a State normal school or other State institution maintaining a norm^ 
course shall be aided by the State. There are now.,somewhat more 
than one-half of the States in which normal training is maintained 
m pub 1C schools of secondary grade. Kentucky by act of 1922 pro- 
vuJed for this kind of training* 

TEXTBOOKS. 

/ Since the change, in 1917, in .\rkansas from county textbook uni- 
formity to State uniformity, there has been no radical change of any 
States policy with respect to the uniform use of textbooks in ite 
public schools. With respect to free textbooks, there has been some 
tendency toward the further spread of free-hotjc provision. Exclu- 
sive of a few States providing free books for indigent pupils only.* 
there arc now 39 States whose laws provide for furnishing textbooks 
hrro to pubhc-Mhool pujiils, at least for the, elementary grades, 
ihese laws fall into three general classes, as follows; (1) Those 
which provide that books be furnished at State expense, (2) those 
requiring local school authorities to furnish free books, and (3) 
those which merely permit local authorities to take such action. 

^ w- of the first class, 13 of the second, and 20 of the third. 

, tVithin the period here under review one law of the mandatory 
type WM eitacted.' This was in Montana. The law of this State 
requires all school districts to purchase books and furnish them free 
of charge to public-school pupils, including those in high schools 
District trustees are required to submit to'the county commissioners ‘ 
estimates of the cost ©f books needed in their respective districts 
and the commiasionere must levy taxes jn the several districts of the 
county to provii^tonds for the purchase of books. .Parents or 
guardians may, under the Montana law, buy books for their own ' 
children or wards. . . • 
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THE SCHOOL TERM. 


The marked tendency in tl^is country to raise the required school 
te^m to nine months ii^all (iistricts where siyh a term can be main- 
tained without undue bunlen is seen in a Michigan act of 1S)*21. 
This act prescribes a minimum term of nine numths for all districts, 
excepting any that may have an assessed valuation less than $75,000. 
In a district with le.S!fthan $75,000 but with $30,000 or more the term 
must be at least eight months. If the valuation is less than^$30.000 
and the <<<lildren of schoql age are fewer than 30, only seven months 
are required. Any district* which fails or refuses to maintain schtwl 
acconling to requirement forfeits its share of the Sta^e distributive 
st'hool fund. This act also grants State aid of $^0t) annually to any 
** primary^ school district^* maintaining a one*riw)m school nine 
months, if its sidiool maintenance tax for a seven nmnths" school is 
$12 or mon* on $U>H) of valuation; and a special appropriation is 
made to provide this aid. 

THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL. 

Here is a term that needs l»etter definition. Six States define by 
statute the term “consolidated school** or “ consol idatci^ district,'* 
while many other definitions are obtainable from sucIj official 
sourcfs as educational reports; and few. if any of these, are identi- 
cal. The term, however, is generally underst<x>d in its principal 
aspects. These include the organization of a central school* in place 
of two or more one-room* or Other small schools, ^he Extension of 
the district over a wider area in onfer to make available and bring 
together at one center a sufficiently large group of pupils to permit 
suitable gradation and instruction, an«l the provision of an a<le* 
quate school plant and of m^ans of transportation to an{l from 
school. 

An Iowa act of 1921 repeals that State’s older law on the sub- 
ject and substitutes several new paragraphs. This act does not 
especially define a consolidated school but provides that “consoli- 
dated-school corporations containing an area of not less than 16 
Government sections of contiguous 'territory in one or more coun- 
ties may be organized for the purpose of maintaining a central 
school.” The procedure in effecting such an organization is by 
presenting to the county superintendent a petition o^ one-third of 
the voters of the proposed consolidated district ; filing of objections, 
if any, with the superintendent and his decision thereon, subject 
to appeal to the county board of education ; and a vote on the ques- 
tion by the qualified voters. A majority vote in the proposed dis- 
trict as a whole is necessary to decide the issue^ but when it is 
proposed to inc^de a district containinj^ a town or village of 200 
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inhabitants or more or a school corporation comprisinp 16 sections 
of land and niainUining a central school, such a district or ror- 
poration-niay vote separately. It is providecl in the act that the 
exi.on^s in. Klcnt to the orpanization of a consoli.lated .listrict be 
paid ^ of the pencral fun«h! of the county. Taxation is repii- 
lated by the existinp school-tax laws, and a site and buildincs 
may he provide.1 either by taxes or by bond issue. Tran.six^rtation 
mu^ be pn>vided for pupils, but the school Iward is not lequiml 
to have -the vehicle leave the public^ highway. Under the Iowa 
law annual Sute ai<l is granted to a consolidate<l s<ho<)l approved 
In the State sui>ermtendent of public instnictio.n as follows- For 
a two-room biiildinp. $‘200; three-room building. $500; four n>omo 
or more, $750. 

Though some authorities would doubtless urge that a larger pro- 
jKirtion.of State aid be. allowed the consolidated s»‘hool, the Iowa 
act of 1021 exeniplUies some of the Mter tendencies in l>ie.«»ent-dav 
legislation on this subject. One marked temlency is s«>en in the 
provisi.on that the proposed district x-ote.as a whole on the issue 
The eailier laws of .some of the States liermitted a single original 
district to .lefent by a mere majority a pro|>osed consolidation, even 
though a large niajority of -the votes in the prop,is«v| consohdated 
di.sirict as n whole were favorable. Another present-<lay tendency 
IS toward effecting any single consididation in the light’ of the in- 
terests of neighlioring communities. It is eiusily conceivable that, 
||nle.^s proper foresight is exercised, a few favorcil communities in a 
cnunly may effect consolidations in such fa.shion as to leave other 
parts of the county practically im|>o.ssible of improveincnt by means 
of enlarged .-entral schools. Under the Iowa act the county Imard 
of oilucation i.s made the final authority in fixing the Imilmlaries 
of proimsed consolidated districts, and this boanl may prevent un- 
wise di.strict iKuindary a'rraugenients. 

THE PHYSICAL WELFARE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

“TV Ma.ssachusctts act of 1921 is typical of the better class of laws 
providing for the physical examination of publii -school pupils. It 
requires the school committee of any city or town to appoint one or 
more school physicians imd nurses, to assign them to the public 
whoola, and to provide them with all proper facilities for the per- 
formance of their* duties. The act.provides^ however, that such 
appointment and assignment to duty shall be made by the board 
of health in any city where this board is already providing medical 
inspection as contemplated in the school law. A second exemption 
>s made in the case of a town oonsUtuting part of a superintendency 
ttnion which employs medical experts te tlw ntisfacUon of the Sfat* 
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dopArtm^nt of education. The MuBaachusette law contemplates 
ph}'sical examination both fbr the purpose of discovering and ex- 
^eluding communicable diseases and in order to detect other ail- 
ments and defects for possible treaUnent and cure. 

A claiK of legislation to which lessons learned from the World 
War gave deci<led im|x?tus was the provision for physical education 
in the schools. Many of these provisions are mandatory in char- 
acter— that is, they require the school authorities to provide physical 
training^and others are merely permissive. Under a Connecticut 
* act of 11>21 “ there shall be established and made a part of the course 
of iiistruction in the public schools of this State a course in health 
instruction and physical education.” The cotirAe must l>e adapted to 
the pupils of the several grades and “shall include exercises, calis- 
thenics, formation drills, insthiction in personal and community 
l^lth. and safety, and in preventing and correcting bodily deficiency " 
The act directs that this course be prepared by the secretary of the 
State boani of education, who may employ experts to assist in the 
preparation, and when approved by the State Iniard the course so 
prepared must be used in the schools. All ])ublic-school pupils 
except those in kindergartens are required to take the course, which 
in measure of time must aggregate at leaat 2^ hours a week. Four- 
fifths of this time must be devoted to physical education and one-fifth 
to the teaching of health, „ 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

If one may judge froip requests reoei%*ed in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for information and advice relative to moral education in the 
public schools, Iher© has been in recent years increased interest in 
this subjet't; and the enactment of several State laws designed’ to 
promote moral instruction has also shown this interest. 

The most re^t act relating to moral education was that of Mis- 
mssippi, approved March 7, 1922. This act directs the State board 
of education to “prepare or cause to be prepared a suitable course 
of instruction in the princ^lcs of morality and good 'manners,” pro- 
vides that this course be used in all the public schools, and makes 
It th^ duty of county and city superintendents to see that the pro- 
visions of tlie act are carried out It is provided that the course may 
be graded and may be formulated with the idea that a certain 
amount of time wilt be devoted to it A proviso is added to the 
effect that no “doctrinal nor sectarian teaching shall be permitted 
in any public school,” and that any pupil may be excused from the 
course on written request of his parent or guardian, ' ^ 

The Mississippi act presents several features in the introduction 
into the public*school corricula of what are often called “special 
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nibjec^” The first of these features is that it embodies little detail 
IS to the nature of the course; it mealy directs that . course be 
prepar^, fixwone or two limiutions, and then leaves the StateUard 
(o work out the detr.iLs administratively^This pro<^dure is in accord 
with the approved practice in other Sutes. A sec..nU noteworthy 
feslure of Uie Mu»u*|ppi act is that it poscribc^ no specific time ti 
devoted to the subject, and thus it avoids a danger seen in'some 
other NaU laws relating to special subjects. This danger is that 
jpecitl-subject requirements with minimum time limiu specifietl mav 
be writun into statutes to such extent that too much of tl j total 
week y instruction period wiU be thus whiUled aw,v. It is lH>tter 
that legislators leave to the proper school authorities the matter of 
ad)u.sting the desired new subject in the course of =jtudv. Another 
example of sUtutes omitting time limits is a llWl act of California 
which provides for instnictioit in the public schools ih ,he causes and 
daii^rs of fires and means of firevprevention. This act directs school 
authorities to provide such- a course and makes it the duty of each 
public-school teacher to devote “a reasonable time in each montli ” to 
instruction in the subject. In contrast with the principle of adniinia- 
tmtion followed in the California and Mississippi acts, an act of an- 
other State requires tJiat at least 30 minutes each week be devoted to 
instruction in kindness to animals. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

As early as 1919 the New York legislature passed an act providing 
for the instruction qf illiterates and non-English-s, leaking ,ierso.« 

er 10 yew of This act authorixed the Stale commissioner of 
Question to divide the Stole into aones and to appoint directors 
teachers, snd other necessary employees. It also authorixed anv city’ 
munty , or town to appropriate money for such instruction. By 19^0 
the movement for Americaniaation had gained momentum and two 
lets were pa^d on the subj^ in this State. One qf these authorixed 
the commissioner of education to provide courses for foreign-born 
•pd native persons over 16 and directed that these courses include 
nghsh. history, civica,-and other subjects promoting good citixen- 
«hip ; the other act directed the commissioner to provit^o in the normal 
7“ ! coui^ for training teachers of Americanixation subjects 
An art of 1921, which comes within the period under review here 
^Is t^ provision of the art of 1919, authorizing the commis- ‘ 
Boner to divide the State into zones, and permits city boards of edu- 

^ State commissioner) to 

■Ublish and maintain “courses of instn^tion or study and schools 
tt connection with factories, places of employment^ or in such other 
Pitoea y.he or they may deem advisable” for the purpose of pro- 
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Tiding instruction for pei^ns over 16 years of age. This agt au- 
thorizes the apportionment of ^ate funds to teachers in these courses 
. as to the regular public-school teachers. State appropriations are 
made for Americanization. 

An older act of the New York Legislature, passed in 1918, requires 
minors between and 21 years of age who do not possess Ihe ability 
to read, speak, and write the English language which i.s required 
for completion of the fifth grade of the public schools to attend a 
. day or evening school. In this State the regular compulsory at- 
tendance law applies to children up to the age of 16, unless in lawful 
employment between the ages of 14 and 16, and employed children 
betweentTiese ages must attend continuation school. It is seen, them- 
^ fore, that New York State has several laws designed to remove 
^literacy or Americanize the foreign born, and these would seem 
to be of such character as to prove reasonably eflfective. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


A Wisconsin act of 1921 is selected for notice here. It provides 
that 'the school board of any school district, other ^than a union 
high-school district, ^hall establish and maintain a kindergarten in 
charge of a legally qualified teacher when petitioned so to do by 
the parents or^ guardians of 25 or more children between the ages of 
4 and 6 years. In case the district maintains two oi^ more school 
buildings, the petitioners must reside withjn 1 mile of the buildinj: 
in which it is proposed to establish the kindergarten. The act de- 
clares that when a kindergarten is established, it shall be a part of 
the common-school system of the district, and shall be supported by 
taxation as othen schools are supported. Under existing Wisconsin 
law, the lower limit of the legal school age is 4 years; the kinder- 
garten is therefore on equal footing with other public schools, 
subject, of course, to the legal provision relating to petitions. The 
type of law to which the new Wisconsin act belongs is widely known 
as the “mandatory-on-petition” type, and is urged by many as suit- 
able for present-day conditions in the average State. Other man- 
datory-on-petition laws are found in Arizona, California, Kansas, 
North Dakota, and Texas. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 


By act of June 2, f920, Congress provided for the “ promotion of 
, vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their return to civil employment.” This act followed the 
same lines in general as the Smith-Hughes act providing for ^e pro- 
motion of vocational education in that it provided for cooperation 
• betiHfeen the Federal Government and the SUtes, required the States 
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provisions and mitch 

trstion similar to that provided for vocational education. 

M the clo^ of the fiscal year ended June 30, 19-22, 34 of the States 
had accepted the provisions of the Federal act. These States were 
Aiahama, Arjzoim, Cahfoi-nia. Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
lo« a, Kentucky, I.«uisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
»ta. Mississi^i, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, NVw Jersey, ‘ 
•New Mes,^ New ^ rk, Notih Carolina, North Dakota; Ohio, Penn- 
s>h.uiiu, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennesssee, Utah, Virginia, 

West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, 

An Illinois act of 1921 is a representative State enactment on the 

? ^ 1 \ ‘ “f Fe‘le>-al <«t and designates 

the State board of vocational education as the board for carrying 
QUt Its provisHJns. 1 he Illinois act prescribes the duties of the State 
board as follows: (a) To cooperate with the Federal board, (M to 
pre^ribe necessary courses, (c) to formulate a plan of cooperation 
^ith the btate industrial commission, '(</) to make and submit re- 
(juired reports amd plans, and (e) to report annually to the governor. 

he State board is authorized ip appoint needed technical and cleri- 
cal assistants and to accept gifts and donations. A biennial appro- 
priation of $125,000 is made, and the State treasurer is designated 
custodian of funds. % ® 

PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

The law of Nebraska, as amended by chapter 53 of the acts of 1921 
embodies some noteworthy features relating to private and paVochiai 
Khwls. This act incliTdes the compulsory attendance law of the 
ntate, and the regulation of schools other than public is related to 
compulsory attendance. The act contains three requirements which 
would seem to exemplify present-day tendency with respect to the 
reflation of private-whool instruction. These requirements are, 

L 1 charge of such schools submit to ithe public- 

Khcml authoriries reports of enrollment and attendance, (2) that- 
teachers in these schools be holders of certificates as required of 
pubhc-schTOl teachers, and (8) that these schools be inspected by the 

proper public authorities. Under the act, reports must be made to the ' 

superintendent of schools, or in case of a. metropolitan 
aty or city of the first class, to the city superintendent. With i^ect 
to rectification, the act proyides that the teacher in a priyate, donLi- 
Mtional, or paiwhial school must holS a “certificate entitling such 
^cher to teach corresponding courses or classes in the public 
Khools. Inspection is made by the county or city superintendent, 
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as ihtfCMat requires, and the State superintendent is directed to re- 
quire these local officers to make inspection at least twice each year. 
In case the private-school authorities fail or refuse to conform to the 
provbions of this act, no teacher can be law'fully licensed to teach 
in the school, and the attendance of pupils thetein will not be ac- 
cepted in lieu of public-school attendance. These provisions would 
seem to afford all the regulation necessary to bring private-school 
instruction up to the standards set by the State, at the same time 
leaving to such a school a measure of freedom of action consistent 
with American free institutions. It may be recalled here that the 
Ohio compulsory attendance law does hot go so much into det fa^j g 
the Nebraska law in the regulation of the private school. On the 
other hand, Michigan and Alabama have, made detailed require- 
ments similar to those of Nebraska. 

■ ^ ‘ • 

INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARMNG. 

, That a State tax should be levied especially for the support of State 
educational institutions is urged by many studente of college and 
university administration, and there would seem to be some tendency 
toward the passage of laws providing special taxes for this'‘purpose. 
The Sta/te of Washington, by act of 1921, provided mill-tax rates for 
the support of several of its educational institutions, as follows : F or 
the university, 1.1 mills; State collie (agricultural), 0.67 mill: 
Bellingham Normal School, 0.2 mill; Cheney Normal School, 0.159 
mill; Ellensburg Normal School, 0.12 mill. ' The rates fixed in this 
act represent increases over those provided for in an older law. It 
is made the duty of the joint board of higher curricula to recom- 
mend to the legislature of 1925 any changes in these rates which it 
may deem necessary. Fourteen Sta^tes now provide for all or a part 
of the maintenance of their State educational institutions by means 
of a mill-tax levy. 

Another Washington act of 1921 relates to admission to the State 
university. .It provides that “the University of Washington shall 
begin its courses of study in liberal arts and sciences at the points 
where the' same are completed in the public high schools of the State, 
as far as practicable.” Tbe act provides that no student with quali- 
fications less thdi\ graduation from a four-year accredited high 
school shall be admitted to the university, except that persons over 
21 years of age and those registering in extension work, short courses, 
and sukuner sessions may he admitted. Admission is upon examina- 
tion or upon certificate from a public high school or other educational 
institution wboxe cour^ of study is approved by the university au- 
thorities.- ^ ‘ ^ 



AORICULTUItAL COLLEGES. 

Two ITt4ih acts of 1921 represent efforts to coirelate the work of 
State universities and agricultural colleges. One of thesS acts out- 
lines courses to be provided at the agricult)iral college, and the other, 
courses at the university. The act relating to the former institution 
directs that its curricula comprise agriculture, horticulture, for^ry, 

, animal industry, veterinary science, domestic science and art, elemen- 
tary commerce, elementary surveying,* instruction in irrigation Tor ' 
agricultural purposes, military science, history, language, mathe- 
matics, physical and natural science, mechanic arts, and pedagogy 
, with special reference to industry. The college is not permitted to., 
offer courses in liberal arts or the professions of law, medicine, and' . 
engineering, except agricultural engiqpering. It may confer , no 
degree in education or pedagogy. 

The act relating to the university declares this institution to be 
the highest branch of ^the system of public education,” and directs 
that Its courses be arranged as far as practicable to supplement the 
instruction in the subordinate blanches, “with a view to afford a 
thorough education to students of both sexes in the arts, lienees, 
literature, and the ciyil professions, including engineering.” The 
university, however, must not include in its courses agriculture, except 
elenieiitarj’ agriculture in the normal course, horticulture, animal 
industry, veterinary science, or instruction in irrigation for agri'- 
niltiiral purposes. No degree in domestic science and art may.be 
awarded by the university. • . • 
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